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the social qualities first diminished under the influence of organic 
or psychical influences which totally derange organic and psychical 
life. They are also the social qualities which seem to suffer most 
when old age mocks at maturity and declines to second childhood. 
For all these reasons we seem justified in regarding them as criteria 
of the general development of the social life of each." 

As excellent as anything in the book is the fine understanding of 
the problem and scope of ethics. "It is a false view of ethics which 
limits its interest to a few social questions specially singled out as 
'moral.' Every question of values is a moral question and every 
purpose of men is relative to a value. Ethical activity is thus pecu- 
liarly comprehensive. It is not a species of activity coordinate with 
economic or political or even religious activity. ... It is not a 
specific type of activity at all, for it may be revealed in all the specific 
types. Ethical activity is wider in its range than any other, it is 
literally universal, revealed in every activity of life. In its pure form 
it is the most intimate and individualized and free of all activities, and 
it makes unending demands on every social organization." 

The final chapters of the book are devoted to the statement and 
elaboration of what the author calls the second and third laws of com- 
munal development, viz., "the correlation of socialization and com- 
munal economy"; and "the correlation of socialization and control 
of environment." Into the intricate argumentation of these chapters 
we will not enter, except to refer to the philosophically fresh treat- 
ment of the processes of economic antagonism, competition and 
cooperation. 

In conclusion, the reviewer cannot too highly recommend the book 
as a work of careful scholarship and penetrating thought. It belongs 
as truly in the field of philosophy as in the field of sociology and is an 
excellent example of the rapprochment which should be increasingly 
in evidence among the workers in these two fields. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 
College of the City of New York. 

A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George Albert Coe. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. — pp. xiii, 361. 

Conservative and laggard as educational institutions generally 
have been in the matter of reshaping their ideals, methods, and cur- 
ricula, the traditionalism and inertia of those educational agencies 
which may be termed religious have nevertheless been conspicuous. 
Those only who are intimately familiar with the lattet can adequately 
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appreciate the pressing need for a clear, thorough, and comprehensive 
presentation of the reforms necessary if religious education is to be 
permeated by the social consciousness and spirit of today and is to 
factor in the realization of that ideal of ' the kingdom of God ' which 
has increasingly and ever more firmly won its way in modern thought. 
This need Professor Coe's volume meets, and unquestionably with 
distinct success. 

The ideal espoused by Professor Coe does not center about the 
stimulation of 'good feelings,' but about the formation of proper social 
relationships. Its insistence is upon righteous modes of life no less 
than upon the inculcation of even such undeniably desirable attitudes 
as that of loyalty. Conversion in the traditional sense of certain 
creeds is regarded as indubitable evidence of defective aims and 
methods. Yet conversion of one sort is represented as imperative: 
the conversion of a "largely unjust" into a "wholly just" social 
order (p. 64). 

The program offered is not a patchwork. It does not simply add 
new to already existing subjects or methods of study and teaching, or 
merely multiply the number of tasks and duties. It presents a fresh 
view of the entire field from the point of view of the requirements of a 
social interpretation of religion, or rather, to speak more accurately, 
of Christianity. 1 It advocates thoroughgoing and wide-reaching 
modifications affecting all the various agencies of education available 
to the Christian church. 

The discussion is characterized by definiteness, frankness of criti- 
cism, and sanity of judgment; it is replete with such data and such 
suggestions of a thoroughly concrete and practical sort as can be ex- 
pected only of one possessing the extensive first-hand experience of 
Professor Coe. Perhaps, however, those who read the book either at 
a few sittings or chapter by chapter at brief intervals, will find it some- 
what diffuse. To such also the repetitions of thought, and even of 
expression, as well as the frequently recurring exposition of the social 
point of view, may prove somewhat wearisome. One may hazard 
the guess that these limitations, such as they may be, reflect the direct 
transference to the printed page of features desirable in the case of 
classroom expositions of a subject, in connection with which students 
manifest a pronounced tendency to lapse to a traditional, non-social 
standpoint. Professor Coe organizes his subject-matter into five 
parts as follows: "The Social Standpoint in Modern Education," 

1 The propriety or advisability of identifying ' Christian ' education, which the 
volume primarily discusses, with ' religious ' education may be questioned. 
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"The Social Interpretation of Christianity Requires Social Recon- 
struction in Religious Education," "The Psychological Background 
of a Socialized Religious Education," "The Organization of a So- 
cialized Religious Education," "Existing Tendencies in Christian 
Education viewed from the Social Standpoint." With this schemati- 
zation of material it is almost inevitable that certain problems appear 
more than once. Professor Coe has, as he tells us (p. 10), striven for 
concreteness, and in this he has succeeded well; it may be doubted, 
however, whether there were necessary quite such sacrifices in its behalf 
as he has felt free to offer. 

So far as the point of view and the general background of the dis- 
cussion are concerned, or its psychological or philosophical aspects, 
the author neither makes nor implies a claim to originality. Society, 
it is throughout implied, is not an abstraction, nor is it a reality 
transcending the concrete relationships of individuals. Conversely, 
the individual attains to self-conscious personality only in and through 
the process by which social relationships are established, and he finds 
the meaning and reality of his life in the extension and purification of the 
relationships thus begun. Psychology and history alike point the way 
to that society which was once but a vision of Christianity's, but which 
now, wherever the spirit of the latter has attained to intelligent self-con- 
sciousness, has become a program. The ideal is an ethical democracy, 
or, in a phrase which Professor Coe accepts, a democracy of God. In his 
foreword (p. viii), as well as in later pages, the principle is described as 
"that of a divine-human industrial democracy." While, however, it 
is suggested at various times that industrial, and economic, democrati- 
zation is necessarily included in the program for the realization of a 
democracy of God, it is nowhere shown that the former is the full 
equivalent of the latter. Moreover, one is at a loss to determine the 
precise significance of the description 'divine-human' or 'of God.' 
Just how this differs from simply 'human' or 'ethical' is never made 
clear. The term ' God ' is frequently used in such a way as to imply a 
distinct personality. In the descriptions of duties and relationships, 
however, and in the statements as to proper aims of a socialized pro- 
gram of religious education, we discover as the socii none but humans. 
We are directed to find God by attending to "the things that the 
Father loves, that is, the persons who are the supreme objects of 
divine solicitude" (p. 73). Now, doubtless it is true even of a human 
individual that the best way of 'finding,' or at least of knowing, him 
is by attending to the things he loves. Professor Coe, however, would, 
I imagine, be the last to say that such attention is a full account of our 
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social relations or of our obligations toward any human individual. 
Why, then, does he not frankly recognize and face the fact that, if 
God exists as an individual, our relations and duties toward him can 
likewise not be denned simply in terms of the objects of the Father's 
love, that is, our fellow-humans? Sometimes the discussion implies 
that the latter are not so much the objects of the Father's love as, in 
their deepest nature, the very objectification or incarnation of God, so 
that love of them is love of God. In this event, the relations of men to 
men are not adequately characterized by the popular mind or by the 
misguided, non-social religious thought which, contrasting them with 
the sacred, terms them 'human.' They are 'divine-human.' And yet, 
one of a positivistic trend might ask, Why use the language necessi- 
tated by a false premise and point of view? If there are aspects of our 
relations with one another that have escaped the attention of the popu- 
lar consciousness or the description of certain religious thinkers, why 
not simply correct and enlarge the conception 'human' instead of im- 
plicitly accepting the inadequate, if not false, conception such as occurs 
when the relationships of man to man are termed 'divine-human'? 
That some of those who are championing a social interpretation — for 
they frequently seem to shy at the word ' re-interpretation ' — of Chris- 
tianity — manifest a tendency to run with the hare and to hunt with the 
hounds is only too true. It is, therefore, all the more regrettable that 
a writer of Professor Coe's penetration and courage did not more 
thoroughly free his discussion from ambiguities connected with the 
terms 'God,' 'divine-human,' and 'human.' 

As indicated, then, the author's theory and program of religious 
education are based upon "the idea of incarnation — that God makes 
himself known to us in concrete human life" (p. 113). The further 
limitations that suggest themselves in connection with the acceptance 
of this standpoint as sufficiently comprehensive are: (1) It does not 
give sufficient emphasis, at least in the exposition before us, to those 
various aspects of religion which Orientals refer to as 'the cultivation 
of the inner life,' which mystics have so one-sidedly yet so clearly 
recognized, which Eucken and other activists have done so much to 
reveal, and which many others have in mind when describing religion 
as a personal possession no less than as their own souls' aspiration. 
(2) It fails to appreciate that 'God is incarnate' in nature; hence it 
overlooks the educational possibilities inherent in the various sorts of 
attitudes and reactions — aesthetic and otherwise — toward the world 
of trees, clouds, lakes, rivers, mountains, and fields. (3) It neglects 
the fact that the religious consciousness is concerned with nothing less 
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than the ultimate fate of all those things which it regards as supremely 
significant, with the relation of existence to accepted values, with issues, 
therefore, that are truly cosmic. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that religion, whatever else it 
may be, is also social and that the social aspects of religious education 
have been as stupidly as they have been universally neglected. For 
bringing these into clear perspective, enforcing their claims upon pro- 
cedure no less than theory, and richly supplying suggestions of a 
thoroughly constructive sort, the author of the present volume de- 
serves the gratitude of all that growing number who are interested in 
the important tasks of religious education. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 



